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When the Desert Blooms 


T has been said that California is very like that country 
if concerning which the Great Teacher once said, on looking 
afield at the great springtime influence about Him, ‘‘Con- 
sider the lilies of the field’’ and followed it with a wonder- 
ful word picture of their marvellous beauty, so much greater 
than that of any man’s making. 

The early spring months following a wet season like that 
of 1926-7 bring untold and indescribable wealth of color to 
the vast, open and desert-like areas around Bakersfield and 
the better watered lands along the coast may be counted 
upon to put on their gorgeous spring dress annually. It is 
impossible for one who has seen these displays to use an 
hyperbole. 

The picture, however, is of a far stranger phenomenon, 
that furtive and almost unaccountable thing which may 
happen at any time from January to March, but does not 
happen every year and may not happen to any extent for 
many years, the flowering of the desert of Southern Cali- 
fornia, so queerly called the Colorado desert. When it does 
happen, as in the accompanying illustration, which was made 
by Mr. Bertram Brewer of Cohasset, there are flowers and 
flowers and then flowers again, mostly blue, many yellow 
and some white in this great waste of sand with its mysterious 
dark background of magic mountains. 





Secretary David Rust Resigns 

At the last meeting of the Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, Mr. David Rust presented his 
resignation as secretary, after a continued service of 31 years. 
Accepting Mr. Rust’s resignation, the Council determined to 
make some changes in the personnel of the office organization. 
Mr. John C. Wister was elected secretary, and, as Mr. Wister 
will not be able to devote his entire time to the duties of that 
office, the Society will seek a competent assistant to attend to 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


The inaugural meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, which was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
Monday, January 9, was featured by a large display of cyp- 
ripediums from the greenhouses of Albert C. Burrage, Edwin S. 
Webster, Thomas Roland, F. W. Hunnewell and Butter- 
worths. Among these orchids were some of the handsomest 
ever seen in the hall. 

In the absence of the president, Albert C. Burrage, who is 
on his way to Egypt, Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder occupied the 
chair. The meeting was given over mostly to the reading of 
reports, which showed the society to be exceptionally pros- 
perous. 

In the past year 1,084 new members were added, making 
the total membership 4,037. There were 19 new life mem- 
bers, but during the year there were 28 deaths among life 
members. The total losses from death and resignations for 
the year were 212. 

The use of the library increased rapidly in 1927, 2,653 
books being given out for home use, 699 more than in the 
previous year. 

The attendance at the shows also increased, that at the 
paid show in March being larger than in years when this 
show has been free. 





Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


Plans have been completed for the conference and luncheon 
of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, to be held 
at Hotel Statler, Boston, on Thursday, February 9. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: 


11 to 11:45 A.M. ‘‘Perennials,’’ William N. Craig. 
12 to 12:45 P. M. Flower Arrangement, B. F. Letson. 
1:15 P. M. Luncheon. 
2:30 P. M. ‘‘Adventures in Planting Hunting,’’ E. H. 
Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum. 


All garden clubs existing on January 1, 1928, are eligible 





all details and to perform 
many of the duties hereto- 
fore attended to by Mr. 
Rust. They are looking for 
a woman of education, 


culture, and_ refinement, 
who has had stenographic, 
secretarial experience, and 
who is capable of taking 
charge of the office affairs. 
Mr. Rust will retain his 
connection with the So- 
ciety and attend to many 
of the duties outside of 
the office that have always 
been under his care. 





The Blooming of the Desert in California 


to membership in the Gar- 
den Club Federation of 
Massachusetts and the 
members will be welcome 
at this meeting. 

Luncheon tickets at 
$2.00 may be obtained 
from Mrs. Charles Bel- 
knap, 17 Hereford St., 
Boston. 





Palestine Hybrid Irises 


Two groups of irises, 
which are best known as 
Palestine iris hybrids and 
which include some of 
the most interesting and 
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beautiful species of the entire genus, are deserving of con- 
siderable more attention by American iris fanciers than is now 
being given them, according to Dr. David Griffiths, horticul- 
turist of the United States Department of Agriculture. Expe- 
riences extending over a period of eight years in testing these 
flowers at the department gardens are discussed by Dr. Griffiths 
in Technical Bulletin 11-T, ‘“The Production of Hybrid 
Palestine Iris Corms,”’ just issued by the department. 

These two groups are natives of the mountains of western 
Asia and are usually associated with the Palestine region. In 
the United States they seem best adapted to the climatic con- 
ditions of the milder sections of the Pacific coast where condi- 
tions most nearly duplicate those of their native country. Suc- 
cess can be had, says Dr. Griffiths, on the valley floor of the 
interior valleys with a summer mulch, but the situation is not 
ideal. Culture has been attempted on the coast, but this situa- 
tions does not seem to be ideal either, rust and spot giving too 
much trouble in the humidity prevailing there. It is believed 
he says, that a locality in the mountains east of Chico, Cal., 
at an elevation of about 3,000 feet, would furnish a condition 
which would produce better stocks of these irises provided one 
or two irrigations were supplied. 

The Atlantic coastal plain is not suitable without resort to 
artificial methods. But it is interesting and important to know 
that by the use of such methods stocks not only can be 
maintained but actually can be profitably increased and en- 
joyed with practically the same handling as is usualiy advised 
for the common garden tulip. One unqualified success is re- 
ported by an amateur in the southwestern part of Virginia, 
where a dozen corms under his care multiplied to a wheel- 
barrow load in a period of six years. 

The Department of Agriculture does not have stocks of 
these irises for distribution, but a few growers have a limited 
supply. The main supply, however, must come from Holland 
and England under special permit from the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board. If, however, a portion of the energy devoted by 
American fanciers to other forms of the iris were diverted to 
these two groups it would be possible, says Dr. Griffiths, to 
produce seedlings better adapted to American conditions than 
are those originated abroad. 


Garden Clubs Issue a Calendar 


A charming and very useful calendar has just been issued 
by the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. It is 
called ‘‘Historical Trees of New York State’’ and each month 
depicts one of these famous trees with a short statement of its 
history. The calendars may be obtained of Mrs. John Draper, 
The Homestead, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, for $1.00 
each. 





New Fruits Win the Wilder Medals 


The Sheridan Grape and the June Red Raspberry, both 
products of the skill of the fruit breeders at the experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y. were awarded the much-coveted 
Wilder medals for the new fruit at the recent meeting of the 
American Pomological Society in Louisville, Ky. 

The Sheridan was given the silver medal, the highest recog- 
nition among the Wilder awards, while the June received the 
bronze Wilder medal. The committee on awards also gave 
honorable mention to three other new fruits created at the 
Geneva Station. These were the Sweet Delicious, Orleans and 
Macoun apples. 

“Sheridan is probably the most valuable grape the experi- 
ment station has sent out and is the only variety that may 
possibly surpass Concord as a commercial grape,’’ said Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, station horticulturist, in commenting on the 
Wilder awards. ‘“The Sheridan is a sweeter and richer grape 
than Concord, is a week later in ripening, and does not shell 
as readily as Concord, and is equally as hardy and vigorous. 

The June Red Raspberry is about the earliest of the red 
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raspberries grown on the station grounds and is notable for 
its hardiness, vigor, high yield, and good quality. 

The Wilder medals are made possible by a trust estab- 
lished by the late Marshall P. Wilder, noted Massachusetts 
horticulturist, and long president of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, to furnish funds for medals to be given at 
the discretion of the American Pomological Society to out- 
standing new fruit creations as they may appear. The Sheri- 
dan Grape is the second variety coming from the experiment 
station to receive the silver medal, the Cortland Apple being 
first. 


A Protest and a Criticism 


Dear Sir:—Having read Mr. Fletcher Steel’s very valuable 
protest in Horticulture, just arrived, I hasten to make a pro- 
test of my own about another bad practice which came to my 
notice during a recent visit to Boston and vicinity. My house- 
wifely instincts were outraged by finding that bunches of 
celery were held together with wire nails! And these nails 
were thrust right through the footstalk! Now, a good 
housekeeper knows that the hard, lower parts of celery should 
not be wasted. Even if one’s teeth are old and tender, this is a 
good part to go into the soup-pot. Most epicures feel that 
celery, to be correctly served, should retain a portion of the 
root-stalk, and I for one, although not an epicure by any 
means, consider that part as having the finest flavor. Could not 
the New England farmers be persuaded to cease this abomin- 
able practice and to tie their bunches with the nice, red tape 
that we New Yorkers are accustomed to, and which we seem to 
have on celery from a great many parts of the United States, 
and reserve their nails for some more important purpose? 

While growling, I might as well remark upon the plans 
of the new Federation of Garden Clubs in Massachusetts. I 
hear that they will not admit clubs unless the clubs have been 
running at least two years. This is a mistake. A federation 
should help clubs to orgartize and then assist them with their 
more mature experience through those first difficult years. The 
reason clubs “‘go to pieces when young’”’ is because they have 
not known exactly how to go on after the first enthusiasm 
has petered out and the interchange of ideas in a federation is 
of great benefit in just such periods of discouragement. This is 
only a word from one who has had a slight experience in a 
federation and I really enjoyed my Boston visit in spite of 
the celery! 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Columbian Lilies From Seed 


Dear Sir:—The number of responses to my offer in 
Horticulture for December 15 to send a package of Colum- 
bianum Lily seed to any reader sending a stamp for the 
postage indicates that there is a very widespread popular 
interest in lily growing. I have been all but overwhelmed with 
requests for the seed, receiving as high as thirty in a single 
day. Fortunately I had on hand a considerable surplus stock 
of the seed and have been and still am able to comply with 
all the requests received. Many correspondents have asked for 
cultural directions and, not being able to write these out for 
each correspondent, I am asking you kindly to print them 
for the benefit of your readers. 

The seed of this, like that of other hardy lilies, should be 
planted in flats or well prepared open ground in early spring 
about an inch deep. This lily seems to prefer sandy soil and 
requires very little water. In its wild state the bulbs are found 
about five inches deep, although it is not a stem rooter. I 
have usually planted the seed in the fall, but it seems to 
germinate equally well if planted in early spring. The bulbs 
may be left in the flat or seed bed two years before trans- 
planting. 


Olympia, Wash. —Joe Smith. 
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An Old English Garden 


S recently issued in Horticulture Illustrated, the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society has awarded its silver 
medal to Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck, wife of Dr. Shattuck, 
for her unusual garden in Brookline, Mass. This is one of the 
most historic gardens in Greater Boston. It is partially sur- 
rounded by a very high brick wall, and from its general 
appearance might well be located in England. Indeed, it 
might be considered a fine type of English garden. It contains 
one of the very few pleached alleys to be found in America. 
Col. Thomas H. Perkins bought the estate in 1800, and 
soon built a greenhouse. The brick wall was built in 1836, 
and soon after five additional greenhouses were constructed. 
Three of these greenhouses were removed later, but the others 


The view from the grape- 
covered arbor shows care- 
fully trimmed boxwood 
plants of a size seldom 
seen in the northern 


States. 
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The long pleached alley 
made of hornbeam on the 
Shattuck estate is one of 
the few garden features of 
this character to be found 


in America. 


in New England 


still stand and are filled with tender plants of enormous size 
and great age. Among them are several rubber trees of almost 
unbelievable proportions. 

In 1885 the place passed into the hands of Mrs. Henry Lee, 
after which many changes were made. It was at this time that 
the pleached alley was planted. This alley is 150 feet long, 
and is made of hornbeam, the trees being trained over iron 
supports and wires, although they are so thoroughly inter- 
laced now that they would stand without any support. 

On the death of Mrs. Lee in 1910, the place was taken 
over by Mrs. Shattuck, who with her husband, takes great 
pride in it and maintains it in excellent condition. 

Overlooking the garden is an elevated summer house, while 
at the other end stands a brick pergola covered with grape 
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vines from which one looks down a long alley lined with 
specimens of Boxwood. It would be hard to find another 
garden in the northern states containing Box of such enormous 
proportions, the plants standing far above the average man’s 
head, and with hardly a blemish. Placed between them are 
specimen altheas which have also grown to great size. 

About the grounds are many very large and noble trees 
which have been standing for half a century or over, and 
among the plants in the garden are some very old roses, in- 
cluding Teas, Cherokees and Banksianas. For years a feature 
of the place was a magnificent Himalayan rhododendron but 
this plant died about 1915. It is believed that Col. Perkins 
planted many of the ornamental and fruit trees on the place 
soon after he moved to Brookline early in the last century. 
The success with which they have been grown is due largely 
to the natural shelter which the estate enjoys and also to the 
protection and warmth supplied by the high brick wall. 


Protection From Rabbits and Mice 


It is from now on that field mice and rabbits are likely 
to do damage in the orchard or wherever young fruit trees 
or ornamentals have been planted. The mice usually work 
under the snow, and it is important to provide against them, 
for otherwise they are likely to girdle the trees. 

Two kinds of protectors, wire and building paper, are in 
common use and each of them offers dependable protection. 
Galvanized wire screening with a quarter inch mesh makes an 
ideal protector and once in place it will last for years without 
much attention. 

A good grade of common building paper or sheathing 
makes a satisfactory protector. Of course mice could gnaw 
through the building paper if they really wanted to, but they 
seldom do it. A roll will cut 300 to 500 protectors which 
makes them cost about one cent each. 

It is best to saw the roll into two 18-inch pieces. From 
these short rolls pieces may be cut long enough to encircle the 
trunk. They are tied on with 
pieces of twine. All grass should 
be cleared away from the base 
of the tree and the protector 
should be set low enough to 
keep the mice from working un- 
der it. Paper protectors should 
be removed in spring. 

Paints and washes should be 
looked upon with suspicion. 
They work well enough until 
We get a ‘mouse year’’ and then 
the mice gnaw through most of 
them without hesitation. Fur- 
thermore the bark of a young 
tree is very tender and the 
grower who uses paints and 
washes promiscuously is liable 
sooner or later to let himself in 
for a lot of trouble. Common 
lead paints will sometimes kill 
the bark and do more damage 
than the mice. 


‘The Maiden Pink 


It is called the Maiden Pink 
for the sake of a ‘‘common”’ 
name; but certainly the Latin 
Dianthus deltoides is much 
commoner in the vocabulary of 
the average amateur gardener. 
But whether in the Latin vul- 
gate or the English vernacular 
this plant deserves the common- 





The Dainty Blooms of the “Maiden Pink’”’ 
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est name which can be found, for it is itself as common and 
democratic as pursley. 

Or if it is not so common, it is only because easy-going 
gardeners have failed to use it. For the Maiden Pink will grow 
almost anywhere, especially if the situation be dry and sunny 
—too drouthy for all ordinary flowering plants. It is most at 
home in rockeries and on stone walls and will thrive like a 
weed in the chinks of the garden steps. It is easily grown from 
seed or from cuttings. 

The type variety has flowers of a light magenta, not too 
attractive. But there are milder shades and there is a variety 
almost pure white. With a little favoritism these white plants 
may be established. The plant is so hardy and floriferous and 
so exceedingly easy of culture that it should be put high on 
the list for every lazy man’s garden. It is also ideal for a 
woman who wants to have a garden but prefers to play bridge. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Propagation by Stem Cuttings 


Pieces of the leafless stem cut into short lengths and placed 
under suitable conditions form a simple and rapid method of 
increasing the stock of certain plants. The terminal portion 
of the stem, consisting of the younger leaves and the growing 
point, should first either be “‘ringed’’ or ‘‘stem-layered’’ to 
form a separate plant, or else removed at a suitable length and 
rooted as an ordinary cutting. 

The remainder of the stem may then be cut with a sharp 
propagating knife into pieces from one to two inches in 
length so that each portion contains one or more eyes. These 
cuttings are then laid horizontally either in pure sand or a 
very light soil so that they are just below the surface, and the 
receptacles stood in a close propagating case in which a strong 
bottom heat is maintained. An alternative plan is to place the 
cuttings directly in the material 
used for making up the propa- 
gating case, which may. either 
be sand, ground charcoal, coco- 
nut fiber or some similar mate- 
rial. 

In any case before very long 
roots will be emitted and active 
growth of one of the buds will 
commence. When the young 
plants have attained a sufficient 
size to permit of ready handling 
they will require potting into 
small pots, using a compost con- 
taining a moderate proportion 
of sharp sand. After potting re- 
turn to the propagating case for 
a few days to encourage them 
to become established before 
standing them out in the store 


or intermediate house. 

Draceanas, Cordylines, Ficus, 
Aralias, Dieffenbachias, Philo- 
dendrons and Petreas ll 
lend themselves to this treat- 
ment. Plants containing a 
later as Ficus and Dieffenbachia 
should have the several ends of 
the cuttings dipped in sand as 
soon as they are made and then 
be allowed to dry from 24 to 36 
hours before insertion. 


—T. H. Everett. 

















The Pruning of Fruit Trees 


r | ‘HERE is no reason why fruit trees, particularly apple and 
pear trees, should not be pruned at any time during the 
winter when the weather is mild enough to permit of 

such work. There are some reasons, perhaps, why March is the 
most desirable month for pruning, but they are not of suffi- 
cient importance to outweigh the matters of convenience and 
time. After all, pruning is no longer done, at least by intelli- 
gent tree owners, in the slap-dash method which formerly 
prevailed. The fact has been learned that severe pruning is 
detrimental to a fruit tree as well as to an ornamental tree, 
and that if a tree through neglect has become overgrown, it 
should be cut back gradually, the entire operation extending 
over three years. 

It is true that the second-story trees of old New England 
orchards are too high to be sprayed successfully, and danger- 
ous to work in. The proper treatment to give these trees for 
best results is to behead them, but this work, too, must be 
done gradually. If the entire top is taken off in one year, the 
tree will be long in making a recovery. 

In many instances the only attention which a tree needs 
is an annual cutting out of broken limbs, branches which cross 
or chafe, and those which grow straight into the air. Much 
of this work can be done with pruning shears, which are 
preferable to saws when the branches are not too large. If 
saws must be used, they should be very sharp, and not too 
large. The double edge saws are an abomination, because 
the teeth on the upper side are almost certain to do damage 
to wood which needs no cutting. It is well to do as much 
work as possible with ladders, avoiding the necessity of climb- 
ing around in the trees. 

Apple trees should be pruned in such a manner as to admit 
light and air, both of which are factors in makings the spurs 
productive, as well as in giving size and color to the fruit. 
This means of course, that the pruning must be done in the 


outer and upper parts of the tree rather than by cutting off 
the lower branches. 

Do not allow a scaffold branch to compete with the leader, 
but keep the leader ahead by pruning its competitors. 

Give the same treatment to any lateral growing out of a 
scaffold branch; if it competes with the leading shoot of the 
scaffold branch, cut it off. Stating this a little differently, 
whenever a branch divides into two shoots of about equal 
strength, remove one at the first opportunity. 

Pruning a scaffold branch or lateral to prevent it from out- 
growing its fellows should be done early in the life of the 
tree. The sooner the necessity for cutting is seen the less will 
be needed and the less the leaf surface will be reduced. Young 
trees should be pruned as little as possible and no branch cut 
back or removed without good reason. 

An old tree will always show many branches which are 
scraggly and full of weak spurs, and which carry many cross 
wrinkles, indicating that they are making but little growth. 
The apples produced by trees of this kind are mostly culls, and 
it is well to cut off completely each year a few of the old, 
rough looking branches, leaving those which are clean, 
smooth and vigorous. It may happen, however, that the 
whole limb is composed of this rough wood, with no others to 
take its place. The remedy then is to prune out half of the 
weak wood to stimulate growth in what remains. 

It may be necessary to prune back the top branches, in 
which the bearing wood is too far from the ground. The way 
to do this is to cut back an upright branch to a point where a 
vigorous lateral is found growing horizontally from it. There 
is very good reason for this method. Oftentimes when trees 
are cut hard by amateurs, an immense number of water 
sprouts appear the next year. This is undesirable and is less 
likely to occur if care is taken not to sever limbs where there 
are no side branches. 





A Pruning Table for Easy Reference 


Remarks 


Pruning should be moderate. 


Should also be summer pruned. New 
shoots over 3% feet high should be 
pinched off. 

The cherry is sensitive to pruning and 
should be cut very sparingly. 

succession of strong young shoots 
should be maintained. 





Fruits When to Prune How to Prune 

Apple February, March Trim for low-heads and open 
centers. 

Blackberry January-March Cut to the ground the canes 
which fruited last year. 

Cherry February, March Cut back young shoots. 

Currant February, March Cut out the old canes freely. A 

Gooseberry January-March Cut out the old canes freely. 

Grape January-March Prune heavily to get new fruit- 
bearing wood. 

Peach February, March Cut back freely. Half of pre- 
vious season’s shoots may be 
removed. Thin out well. 

Pear January-March Thin out dead wood and trim 

for compact trees. 

Plum February, March Needs little pruning except in 
case of the Japanese varieties. 

Quince February, March Young trees should be cut well 
back. 

Raspberry August, September Cut away all bearing canes as 


soon as they drop their leaves. 


Remove all canes that have borne three 
crops. 

The fruit is borne on the eyes nearest the 
supporting canes. 

No fruit tree requires so much pruning 
as the peach. 


Pruning should be moderate. 


The pruning, when the trees are young, 
should be only enough to properly form 
the tree. Afterward simply cut out dead 
wood and straggly branches. 

After the second year the tree should be 
trained to form a round and rather 
spreading head. 

If the bearing canes of the previous season 
were not cut in the fall, the work may be 
done in late winter or early spring. 
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A Lecture by Sir Lawrence Weaver 
Is Announced 


It is announced by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that Sic Lawrence Weaver will lecture in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, under the auspices of that organization, on Monday, 
February 13, at 3 P. M. Sir Lawrence, who is making a brief 
visit to America, is accepting but 16 engagements. He is a man 
of many activities. For three years after the war he was director 
general of the land department of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and administered the land settlement act under which 18,000 
ex-service men were settled on a quarter of a million acres in 
England. He also founded, and is chairman of, the Ashstead 
Potteries, a society of 33 disabled ex-service men who are 
making new lives for themselves designing and manufacturing 
by hand the loveliest of bits of pottery. He has been honorary 
treasurer of the housing association for officers’ families, ad- 
ministering property to the value of nearly $1,000,000. 

But it ts as an architect, as a designer of gardens, and a 
writer and consultant on all matters pertaining to beauty in 
the home, in the garden and in civic design that he is best 
known. Sir Lawrence was educated at Clifton College. After 
some years he became architectural editor of “Country Life.” 
His articles in that magazine made him famous. He has also 
written eighteen books. 

Members will be admitted on presentation of their mem- 
bership tickets. Tickets for non-members will be available at 
$1.00. 


Mr. Wister’s Views on Daffodils 
in America 


EAR Sir: I was most pleased to read in the October 15 
issue that Mr. Joe Smith believes there is a fairly good 
prospect that American amateurs will soon be able to buy 
from American nurseries the newer Daffodils. I sincerely 
hope Mr. Smith is right but I rather feel that he is over- 
optimistic. It is perfectly true as hz says that nurserymen can 
import these varieties under special permit and have enough 
bulbs to offer in a few years. He has, however, not gone into 
the question of whether or not the American amateur will 
buy these bulbs after they are available. 

Daffodil growing is so new in this country that very few 
people are enthusiastic enough to buy varieties that cost one 
dollar, five dollars or ten dollars a bulb, and many of the 
newer varieties will command such prices for many years. 
In fact, the finest varieties such as are needed by breeders are 
selling now in England for from 5 pounds to 30 pounds a 
single bulb. It seems unlikely that American nurserymen will 
be willing to pay these prices on the chance of getting their 
money back from a country where fine Daffodils are still little 
appreciated. 

Mr. Smith also says that it will be a wiser course for us to 
breed new varieties in this country, just as we have bred 
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“fruit trees, berry plants, peonies, irises, gladioli and innum- 
erable other things.” It is true that in fruit trees and berries 
this country has been practically independent of foreign vari- 
eties for the last century, mostly because European varieties 
of apples and grapes have not proven a success in our climate, 
but with the great respect we have for American breeders, we 
cannot say that they have made this country independent of 
foreign varieties. At the top of our Peony list stili stand Fes- 
tiva Maxima, La Cygne, Therese, Mme. Emile Lemoine, etc., 
and however great respect we have for Richardson, Shaylor and 
Brand and however much we want their novelties, I hope we 
are not foolish enough to try to get along without foreign 
varieties. Among Irises we would not want to do without 
Ambassadeur, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, Cardinal, Duke of 
Bedford, Prospero and other fine varieties that keep coming 
to us. 

And so with Daffodils, desirable as American breeding is, 
we must not expect it to make us independent of foreign 
growers. We have very few people in this country with the 
knowledge, enthusiasm, ability and patience to breed new 
strains of Daffodils and for Americans to waste their time 
growing from seed the same old types is utterly foolish. The 
casual seed raised will raise the same types of things which 
have been produced in Europe because further advances in 
Daffodils are very difficult and must be secured by the use of 
the finest breeder’s varieties, and certainly these are not at 
present in this country in quantities to make breeding possible. 

American Daffodil breeders should bear in mind that the 
R. H. S. list contains at least 2,000 varieties, its supplemen- 
tary list about 2,000 more, and that the list is by no means 
complete, as it contains only varieties registered with the R. 
H. S. We should further bear in mind that there are in Eng- 
land and Holland a dozen or more very skilled breeders with 
years of experience who are breeding from seedlings of their 
own which are not for sale, and which will not be on the 
market for some years. Breeders who use the old varieties now 
available here, can hardly hope to compete with these men and 
are likely to remain 10, 20 or 30 years behind the times. I 
know but one American breeder (Mr. Morrison) who has 
brought in some of the finest varieties to breed with, and I 
sincerely hope that his seedlings will prove equal to or finer 
than the best in Europe, but Daffodil seedlings are slow re- 
quiring about seven years to bloom and a number of years 
for testing, so that we cannot expect any immediate results. 

Mr. Smith refers to the list of “‘novelties’’ which were 
mentioned in my article in the June 1 issue. I mentioned 
10 outstanding varieties offhand without reference as to 
whether they were new or old. One of them, Minimus, which 
he refers to as being for sale in Holland at seven dollars a hun- 
dred, but which he neglects to state is still scarce, is a wild 
form put on the market in 1885. Two were introduced be- 
tween 1900 and 1905, three between 1910 and 1915, and four 
between 1920 and 1925. That can hardly be called a list of 
novelties and yet those varieties are little known in this coun- 
try, and Mr. Smith says he cannot find them in Dutch cata- 
logues. As a matter of fact, only one of them was of Dutch 
origin, eight being the product of English hybridists. I take 
this occasion to mention this because Mr. Smith, in common 
with most Americans, seems to consider Holland the head- 
quarters for Daffodils. In quantity production of course the 
Dutch excel, but the bulk of the fine new things come from 
England, and if he will look in the catalogues of Barr, Pear- 
son, Donard, Richardson, Wilson, etc., he will find those 
varieties which apparently he could not find in Holland. 

As a further illustration of this point, I would like to refer 
to my articles in the June 15 and July 1 issues of Horticulture. 
About 60 varieties of Daffodils were mentioned. Of these one- 
third were Dutch and two-thirds English. Seven of the 60 
were introduced before 1900. Only 16 could at all be called 
novelties in the sense that they were introduced between 1921 
and 1925. The balance were introduced between 1900 and 
1920, good standard but not old varieties, and yet they pass 
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as novelties and are practically not to be found in this coun- 
try. That is the point I tried to make in my three former ar- 
ticles, that we were running approximately 10 to 25 years 
behind England in our Daffodils. I hope that Mr. Smith is 
correct in believing that better times are ahead for us, and that 
before long we will become more modernized. The English 
fancier of Daffodils must smile at American growers as much 
as we smile at some native of Abyssinia who buys a 1905 Ford 
as the finest bit of machinery that has ever been produced. 
—John C. Wister. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rooting Cuttings in Moss 


Woody plants, like oleanders, lantanas, justicas and 
daturas root very slowly. If your cuttings damp off in sand, 
try the following method. 

Buy a peck of sphagnum moss from your florist, some that 
has never been used. Plunge in a pail of lukewarm water 
and thoroughly soften. Squeeze out all the water that you 
can by wringing with your hands and loosen it all up again. 

Pack firmly and closely in a large glass fern bowl (with a 
cover), filling it half full. Holding the cutting in your left 
hand, cut it gently from the plant with a very sharp knife. 
Wind the cut end carefully with a little more of the damp 
moss. Using the left hand, make a depression in the moss 
within the bowl, nearly down to the bottom of the bowl and 
insert the wrapped-up cutting, pressing the moss closely 
around it so as to hold it firmly upright. 

A large bowl should hold eight oleander cuttings and they 
should be about six inches long or a little less. Do not pull off 
the leaves but clip off all but the two top ones about one- 
fourth of an inch from the stalk. Do not bruise the stalk 
and do not press the cutting down into the moss. Make the 
hole deep and secure the cutting in an upright position by 
pressing the moss around it. 

All the cuttings in the bowl should be of the same kind so 
that they may be transplanted at the same time. It takes six 
weeks to root oleander cuttings. At the end of that time if it 
is plain that the top leaves have begun to grow, thrust your 
hands down under the moss and lift up a portion of it very 
carefully. Draw away some of 
the moss and you will find that 
a clump has grown to the roots. 
Cut this away carefully from 
the rest of the moss leaving a 
nice little clump covering the 
roots. 

Fit a glass jelly tumbler to 
the top of a three-inch pot in 
such a way that its weight shall 
rest on the inner side of the pot, 
about one-half inch below the 
top of the pot. Fill the pot with 
light soil just filling it enough 
so that the weight of the glass 
cover shall rest on the pot and 
not on the soil. Insert the cut- 
ting and cover. It will be at least 
five days before the roots can be- 
gin to grow. In the meanwhile, 
the glass will prevent evapora- 
tion from the leaves and stalk 
of the cutting, keep the air 
around it moist, and at an even 
temperature and permit it to re- 
ceive early morning sunshine 
from the first day. In water- 
ing pour slowly in a small 
stream around the edges of the 
tumbler, never directly on the 
plant. 
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This method is especially good for rooting begonias, helio- 
tropes and other plants with soft stalks. The soft ball on the 
roots formed by the moss reduces the shock of transplanting 
and the glass may be dispensed with as soon as the plant be- 
gins to grow freely. If the cover of the bowl does not fit 
tightly, a few drops of water may be added occasionally but 
it should never run in drops in the bottom of the bowl. 

—Mrs. F. M. Hedden. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Care of Bulbs After Forcing 


How shall we care for the bulbs forced in the house in winter? 

Hyacinths, tulips, and the various forms of narcissus, which 
go under the name of daffodils, jonquils, and Poet’s Narcissus, 
forced in pots or other receptacles, in the greenhouse or house, 
should be carefully grown on until the foliage commences to 
turn yellow, which will indicate that the bulbs are ripening. 
Water should then be gradually withheld; instead of watering 
every day, water every other day, then every two or three 
days, until finally once a week, and then not at all. Watering 
should have entirely ceased by the time the leaves have turned 
brown and tumbled over. Then store the bulbs away in a 
cool, dry place until fall, when they may be planted out-of- 
doors. 

You cannot force them two winters running; if you feed the 
bulbs well after they are through blooming, so that they have 
a good chance to make considerable growth, they will bear 
some flowers the next spring after planting out-of-doors, but 
the bloom will not be so gcod as it will be the second year. 

Freesias and the oxalis niay be forced two or more con- 
secutive years, if the foliage is properly ripened. The bvlbs 
may be left in the pots until autumn and then repotted. 


The Dahlia My Maryland 


Among the new dahlias exhibited last season, My Mary- 
land stood out as especially noteworthy. It was awarded 
first prize as the best undisseminated seedling shown at the 
Atlantic City Exhibition, where it also won the achievement 
medal of the Garden and Home Builder magazine. It was 
awarded first at the New York 
show by the American Dahlia 
Society, as the best undissemi- 
nated hybrid cactus seedling, 


and was awarded a certificate 
of merit at the Storrs (Ct.) 
testing ground. 

With a record like this, My 
Maryland naturally attracted 
much attention. Notwithstand- 
ing its beauty, however, it is 
difficult to describe. As indi- 
cated, it is a hybrid cactus 
dahlia. The color is an unusually 
delicate pink, with the faintest 
suggestion of lavender. The 
petals are tipped with ivory and 
are pointed, falled and twisted 
in a very dainty and attractive 
manner. The flowers are large 
and carried on stems, 
while the plant makes strong, 
bushy growth and is covered 
with leather-like foliage. My 
Maryland will be watched for 
with particular interest at the 
exhibitions the coming season. 


stout 
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Japanese Anemones, Among the Choicest of Autumn Flowers 


Anemones and Their Varied Types 


est garden perennials, there are comparatively 
few gardens in which they are found. ‘The rea- 
son lies, doubtless, in the general belief that Anemones 
of all kinds are hard to grow, but it is also true that the 


average gardener is not acquainted with the fact that 
there are several good kinds in addition to the best 
known of the Windflowers, the Japanese Anemones. 

Even among these Japanese kinds there are varieties 
which have been sadly neglected. Queen Charlotte is 
without question the best known variety. It is well 
named, for its magnificent, semi-double, lavender-pink 
flowers entitle it to regal admiration. 

The Whirlwind is another japonica variety of great 
value, with pure white flowers. These kinds have been 
grown for years, but one seldom sees either Louis Uhink 
or Max Vogel. Both are lovely, carrying great numbers 
of very large flowers. The blossoms of the first named 
are semi-double and pure white, growing on plants two 
or three feet high. Those of Max Vogel are semi-double, 
Javender-pink and of huge proportions. By way of vari- 
ety the garden maker may introduce A. rubra, a rose-red 
japonica type growing two feet. 

Then there is Anemone hupehensis, a comparatively 
new species from China which, for an Anemone, is un- 
usually easy to grow. The flowers are delicate pink and 
about half the size of the japonica varieties, while the 
plants themselves grow only two feet high. This species 


A LTHOUGH Anemones are among the handsom- 


flowers at least a month earlier than the Japanese 
Anemones. 

There are other anemones which may well be given 
a place in the rock garden but are not out of place in 
the perennial border. A. rivularis is particularly worth 
while. It is a distinctive looking plant, growing a foot 
high and having white flowers which are shaded violet 
on the outside of the petals. These flowers come very 
early in the spring and stand among finely cut foliage. 
It is to be highly recommended for rock garden work. 
Then there is A. dichotoma, growing about the same 
size and also producing dainty white blooms. This is a 
species which in¢reases faster than most kinds. 

In addition those named there is the St. Brigid 
anemone, which has both single and double flowers and 
a wider range4@f colors than most of the anemones. 
This species is not hardy enough to be grown as a peren- 
nial in New England, but may be grown in coldframes 
or lifted when winter comes. The plants grown in the 
coldframes are the best and they provide many flowers 
which are unsurpassed for house decoration. 

It is important that the anemones should have good 
drainage and a rich but somewhat sandy soil. They 
must be given an abundance of water all summer and 
protected with a heavy mulch when winter comes. Dwarf 
kinds like shade, but the japonica types thrive better in 
a sunny exposure. If the plants are to be divided, the 
work should be done in the spring, which is also the 
best time for setting out new plants. 
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Ruskin, a New Van Fleet Hybrid 
Rugosa Rose 


HE American Rose Society has announced that Ruskin, a 
new hybrid Rugosa Rose, originated by the late Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, is ready for distribution to nurserymen for propa- 
gation and dissemination. The official description prepared by 


the United States Department of Agriculture is: 

“RUSKIN. HR. (Dr. W. Van Fleet; introduced by The American Rose 
Society, 1928). Buds like those of a hybrid perpetual, developing into 
large, double, deep crimson flowers of about fifty petals, with rugosa-like 
fragrance and excellent lasting quality. It blooms abundantly in June, and 
moderately thereafter. The plant is a strong, erect, rugosa type, with 
rough foliage, inclined to stiffness in budded plants. It is of moderate 
height, and entirely hardy.”’ 2 

This is the seventh of a series of unusual roses sent out 


by The American Rose Society since the death of Dr. Van 
Fleet. The first of them, Mary Wallace, has been a great suc- 
cess, and is widely and favorably known; the sixth, Breeze 
Hill, introduced in 1927, is perhaps the finest of all hardy 
climbers, and will be exceedingly popular when distributed. 
Ruskin is named for the village in Tennessee where Dr. Van 
Fleet did much of his early work. It is a direct cross of Rosa 
rugosa by the hybrid perpetual, Victor Hugo, and is remark- 
able for the fine finish, and pure, clear, crimson color of its 
flowers, unusual in hybrids of rugosa. It is thought it will 
be especially valuable for regions of excessively cold winters 
because of its hardiness, and ought to be welcome in the mid- 
western and northern prairie states. 

The distribution will be conducted in the same manner as 
heretofore, and interested nurserymen who want plants for 
propagation should make application to Secretary. 

—Robert Pyle, Secretary. 


West Grove, Pa. 


Rock Garden Herbs From Southern 
Alleghenies 


Among the hills from Virginia to Louisiana there are many 
showy small herbs, too little known to gardens, which are 
eminently suited to rock gardens. Those which require cool 
moist woods are not here included. Many more there are than 
those of this list, but so far as is known these have not been 
tried nor are seeds or plants to be had. The plants of the fol- 
lowing list are perfectly hardy in New England and of easy 
culture in sunny rock gardens. 


Aletris aurea, Golden Stargrass; yellow, August 

Aletris lutea, Yellow Stargrass; yellow, August 

Allium arenicolum, Sand Onion; pink, May 
Androstephium coeruleum, Blue Crownlily; lilac, May 
Boykinia aconitifolia, Aconite Saxifrage; white, July 
Centrosema virginianum, Piedmont Butterfly-pea; violet, July 
Clematis ovata, Erect Clematis; purple, June 

Campanula divaricata, Panicle Bellflower; blue, June 
Chrysopsis pilosa, Hairy Golden-aster; yellow, September 
Chrysopsis pinifolia, Pineleaf Golden-aster; yellow, September 
Dicentra eximia, Fringed Bleedingheart; rose, June 
Erigeron vernus, Spring Fleabane; white, May 

Heuchera macrorhiza, Bigroot Alumroot; white, July 
Heuchera parviflora, Rugel Alumroot; white, July 
Heuchera pubescens, Marbled Alumroot; purple, June 
Houstonia serpyllifolia, Creeping Bluets; blue, May 
Lilium Grayi, Grays Lily orange, July 

Lupinus diffusus, Spreading Lupine; blue, June 
Manfreda virginica, False Aloe; green, July 
Nothoscordum bivalve, Yellow False-garlic; white, May 
Nothoscordum fragrans, Scented False-garlic; white, May 
Nemastylis acuta, Northern Nemastylis; blue, June 
Paronychima argyrocoma, Allegheny Nailwort; yellow, July 
Paronychima dichotoma, Forking Nailwort; yellow, June 
Pentstemon canescens, Grey Pentstemon; purple, June 
Phlox amoena, Amoena Phlox; rose, May 

Sedum Nevii, Nevius Stonecrop; white, June 

Sedum pulchellum, Texas Stonecrop; rose, June 
Stokesia laevis, Stokesia; blue, July 

Tiarella macrophylla, Bigleaf Mitrewort; white, May 
Tofieldia glabra, Smooth Tofieldia; white, August 
Zephyranthes atamasco, Atamasco Lily; white, June 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, 
Harvard University. 














More and more this 
sort of sensible thing 
is being done. And 
why not? 


Glass Garden adjoin- 
ing the residence of 
H. M. Gage, Brain- 
tree, Mass, 

















rankly now — 


why do you longer 
put off having a 
GLASS GARDEN 


NE thing sure, it isn’t the cost that has 

prevented it. So it must be, that you want 
to know more about such things. Because we 
discovered there were so many just like you, we 
had Scribners make us a book covering conserva- 
tories, sun rooms, swimming pools and the like. 
An extra number are moderate size with several 
attached direct to the residence like this one. 


The fact that we have been building greenhouses 
for over four generations led us to feel we might 
know something about them. 


Which fact led us to call the book “Glass Gar- 
dens as We Know Them.” 
You are most welcome to a copy. 


Jord s. Hurnham(o. 


‘Builders of Greenhouses and (Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago 
New York 30 East 42nd St Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 

St. Louis Kansas City Boston - Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Commerce Bldg. Little Bldg. Jackson Bldg 
Greensboro, N_ C. Cleveland Denver 
300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Canada Harbor Com. Bidg. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 





































Three Important 
High Analysis Fertilizers 


For lawns, greens, fairways and all leafy vegetables, such as let- 
tuce and spinach, and especially for plants that are injured by lime, 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Heath, Blueberries, Huckleberries 
and others, use— 


FLORANID (Urea) 


46% Nitrogen equivalent to 55.9% Ammonia 
This is the strongest nitrogen fertilizer now on the market. Twenty- 
two pounds contain as much nitrogen as a ton of average manure. It 
leaves no acid or alkaline residues. 
If plants and soil benefit by lime, use— 


CALCIUM NITRATE 
(Nitrate of Lime) 


Guaranteed to contain 15% nitrogen combined with 28% of lime 
Calcium Nitrate is the most soluble of all nitrogen fertilizers. It is 
the only one containing both nitrogen and lime in a form convenient 
to apply. A ton of Calcium Nitrate contains more lime than 1,000 
pounds of ground limestone, both lime and nitrogen being furnished at 
the price of nitrogen alone. 
Where a complete fertilizer is needed, use— 


NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen; 30% Phosphoric Acid; 15% Potash 
Nitrophoska is a highly concentrated, complete fertilizer with all its 
plant food available. 
Send for circulars describing the uses of these important new fertil- 
izers. 
Please mention Horticulture. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. If yours cannot supply you, send us 
his name and address. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
“It’s Nitrogen From the Air” 
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Buy Now For Spring 
WE ARE 
One of the Largest Growers in the 


United States of 


FRUIT TREES 


APPLE PEAR CHERRY 
PEACH QUINCE PLUM 















Big stock of cherry and the new Cortland 
Wonderful assortment of Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals and Small Fruits 


Owing to our big volume of business, 
we can give you the best at low prices. 


For Wonderful Values Trade With 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Caring for the Herbaceous 


Flower Border* 


T IS not intended here to suggest novelties or new varie- 
ties for the herbaceous flower border but rather to indicate 
methods for its successful management and development. 
Perhaps this can be best accomplished by outlining the steps 
followed in establishing the present herbaceous border at 
the Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask. Specimens of the 
following sorts are represented in the border : 
Doronicum magnificum (Leopard’s Bane) 
Hesperis matronalis (Sweet Rocket) 
Paeonia officinalis (Paeony) 
Iberis sempervirens (Evergreen Candytuft) 
Aquilegia alpina superba (Columbine) 
Iris (in variety) 
Centaurea montana (Knapweed) 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy) 
Polemonium caeruleum (Jacob’s Ladder) 
Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Anthemis montanum (Chamomile) 
Thymus odoratissimus (Thyme) 
Aquilegia chrysantha 
Lilium tenuifolium (Coral Lily) 
Thalictrum glaucum (Meadow Rue) 
Symphytum asperrimum (Comfrey) 
Dianthus deltoides (Pink, Carnation) 
D. plumarius 
Chrysanthemum coccineum (Pyrethrum) 
Papaver orientale (Oriental Poppy) 
P. nudicaule (Iceland Poppy) 
Lychnis chalcedonica (Jerusalem Cross) 
Dictamnus fraxinella (Gas Plant) 
Geranium ibericum (Cranesbill) 
Clematis recta (Traveller’s Joy) 
Lilium dauricum (Lily) 
Delphinium grandiflorum (Larkspur) 
Veronica spicata (Speedwell) 
Eryngium alpinum (Sea Holly) 
Gypsophila paniculata (Baby Breath) 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major (Day Lily) 
H. fulva 
Acenitum Napellus bicolor (Monk’s hood) 
Althaea rosea (Hollyhock) 
Phlox paniculata 
Helianthus multiflorus (Sunflower) 
Lilium Leichtlini maximowiczii (Lily) 
Rudbeckia laciniata fl. pl. (Golden Glow) 
Aconitum Napellus (Monk’s hood) 
Sedum Ewersii (Stonecrop) 


Planting the Borders 


Most of the plants in the present herbaceous border at the 
Experimental Farm, were obtained from old crowns. These 
were divided and replanted in the spring of 1926. A good 
stand was obtained and some bloom produced, but the influ- 
ence of a row of maples eight feet distant from the border has 
been reflected in the somewhat slow and weak growth of the 
flowers during the past two years. It would seem advisable, 
therefore, to have perennial flowers at least 12 feet from de- 
ciduous trees or shrubs. 

Experience has also taught that fall planting should be 
adopted with Aconitum, Aquilegia, Delphinium, Dictamus, 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William), Hollyhock, Paeony and 
Papaver. Plants of these sorts will survive spring planting in 
most cases, but a blossoming year will usually be lost. Trans- 
planting in spring will give satisfactory results with other 
herbaceous perennials previously listed provided the work is 
done early and before too much growth has been made. 

Common sense will guide in determining the depth to 
plant most perennials. Irises and paeonies are most sensitive 
in this regard and deep planting must be avoided; the closer 
iris rhizomes are to the surface the better, and the crowns of 
paeony roots should not be more than two inches below the 
surface of the ground. No background need be provided for a 
herbaceous border but it should be sheltered on the side or 
sides of prevailing winds. The area should be a fairly large 
one, since the best showing is obtained by having tall, 
medium-tall and low-growing kinds represented by at least 
one, three and six specimens respectively. Occasionally tall 
subjects may be planted at the front of the border provided 


*From a Bulletin of the Dominion Experimental Farms, Ottawa, Ont. 
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low-growing plants are not hidden. The colour sequence 
should blend during the blossoming season, and clumps 
should be far enough apart (three feet) for each to be distinct. 


Care of the Borders 

Suitable stakes should be provided and the plants tied 
loosely to them as growth proceeds. Besides improving the 
appearance of a border staking also prevents one plant from 
interfering with the growth of neighboring plants. When 
blooms are past, the removal of the flower stalks should be 
attended to. The ability of perennial plants to live over 
winter and revive in the spring depends very largely on an 
abundant storage of reserve food in the root-crowns. The 
production of seed is an exhausting process and should be 
permitted only where seed is particularly desired. By the re- 
moval of flower stalks is meant, not cutting the stems back to 
the ground, but simply the removal of the flower stalk. 


Plants From Seeds 

Seed of herbaceous perennials should be sown in late sum- 
mer or early fall as soon as it has ripened. A frame about 12 
inches high without sash or covering should be made in a 
well-drained location. Soil containing a good proportion of 
coarse sand should be filled in to the depth of about six 
inches. In this the seed should be sown in rows or broadcast, 
covered with soil to three or four times its own depth, and the 
surface lightly packed. Under good conditions germination of 
the seed of many of the herbaceous perennials, previously 
recommended, will take place before winter. Whether ger- 
mination takes place before winter or not, a light covering 
of straw should be given after freeze-up and allowed to 
remain until new growth is indicated and danger of severe 
frosts is over in the spring. Seedlings produced under these 
conditions should be planted in a nursery row about a foot 
apart or directly in the flower border in the fall following 
that on which the seed was sown. The practice of propagating 
by the use of portions of old crowns is however recommended 
for the beginner and home gardener. 


Protection for the Borders 

A word on winter protection and the use of stable manure 
in conclusion. In past years at Indian Head strawy manure 
has been placed around the herbaceous perennials sometime 
during the last two weeks in October and removed some time 
during the last two weeks in April. This treatment also applies 
to paeonies and irises except that from them the litter should 
be removed before the ground begins to thaw. The object in 
doing this is to prevent liquid fertilizer getting near the plant 
roots. Manure of this kind has proved to be detrimental to the 
best development of paeonies and irises. Its careful removal 
from these plants is therefore recommended, but from other 
herbaceous perennials only the straw portion of the litter 
need be taken away while the remainder should be lightly 
forked into the ground around the plants after their positions 
in the border are indicated by new growth and fresh leaves. 

—John Walker. 

Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Indian Head, Sask. 


Making I'wo Rubber Plants 
From One 


A Rubber piant which is getting too tall and “‘leggy,’’ can 
be greatly improved by pot-layering it. This consists of mak- 
ing a cut in the stem near the lower branches, and putting a 
piece of charcoal in the cut, wrapping some damp moss about 
it. Another method is to split a flower pot in halves and tie 
it over the moss, and still another to knock the bottom out of 
the pot and slip it over the top of the plant. If the moss be 
kept damp, roots will soon form, and, when a good crop of 
roots has been made, the top may be cut off just below the 
bottom of the pot, the pot removed, and the plant transferred 
to a larger pot. The old plant will then be reduced to the 
proper size and a new plant will be provided. 
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4 Garden of Rare Plants 
1s a Source of Real Joy 


ARE and unusual plants add distinction to small 
home grounds as well as large estates. An un- 
usual collection of unusual plants has been gathered 
by Hicks from the four corners of the earth, yet they 
are so reasonable in price that you can well afford to 
replace common varieties with these new specimens. 


Creeping Cotoneaster, 3 to 4 inches high, $1.50 
each, $12.50 for 10. 


Round-leaf Cotoneaster, 6 to 12 inches high, 
$1.50 each, $12.50 for 10. 


Simons Cotoneaster, 4 to 5 feet high, $2.50 each. 
Rosemary Barberry, $1 each, $9 for 10. 
Mongolian Azalea, 1 to 1% feet high, $3 each. 


Nanking Cherry, 2 to 3 feet high, 75 cts. each, 
$7 for 10. 


Hicks New Yew, 1% to 2 feet high, $3 each. 


Meyers New Juniper, 1% feet high, $3 each, 
$27.50 for 10. 


We shall be pleased to send you full information about 
these rare ground covers and evergreens. These speci- 
men plants can readily be moved during the winter 


season. 
Hicks Nurseries 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Nursery 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 


Azaleas for Forcing 


For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory but 


often overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Hinodegiri, Bright A. Mollis. Orange-yellow 








scarlet. Each shades. Each 
12 to 15-in. .....eeeeeeees $3.50 12 to 15- i. i A Pree $3.50 
SB Re 540 0600 seenvee 5.00 ee in toig's os 0 20 we 6.000 5.00 
A. Hinomayo. So“t pink. A. Louise Hunneweli. os cee. onas 
rr o . “re 5.00 12 to 15-in, ......eeeeeees 4.00 
. Maxwellii. Oarmine-red. 15 to 18-in. ........eeeeee 6.00 
"SG Gases wan tances 8.50 . & 3 | SE 8.00 
ek 2 Sf eerie 5.00 A. Kaempferi. Salmon shades. .. ... 
eg ee 7.50 2 ._. aaa 4.50 
A. Stylosa, Lavender and pink. A. Indica Alba. White. 
DU WU os ceswrvagieovas 5.00 DEP S68 6cerabeseoers sees 6.00 
Bottle Brush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6-in. pots, $3.00 each 
Standard form, 30-in. stem, 12-in. head, $3.00 each 
32-in. stem, 15-in. head, 5.00 each 
Clivia 
Orange-red flowers in clusters. Excellent for the house. 


6-inch, $4 each 7-inch, $5 each 
Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
Our Specialties Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red-flowering Dog- 
wood, Rhododendrons, Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, 
a in variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters and Moerheimi 


new BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 

















NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 
by the ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 


troduction. 


Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
Write for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Garden Annual 
for 1928 


is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 
eties, with helpful cultural hints. Ready in January. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 
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Four New and Superior Pears 


OUR new pear varieties said to possess exceptional resis- 

tance to the destructive pear blight and to be excellent in 
quality and flavor are now available to fruit growers, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., where the new varieties originated. The new 
pears have been named Cayuga, Gorham, Phelps, and Pul- 
teney, and planting stocks may be obtained at cost from the 
New York Fruit Testing Cooperative Association at Geneva. 

The tree characters of Cayuga are about all that could be 
desired. The fruit averages as large as that of Bartlett, but it 
is similar to Seckel in shape. The flesh is firm and fine-textured, 
with the rich, delectable flavor of Seckel. It is not too much 
to say that the quality is better than in any standard variety, 
except Seckel. 

Gorham is offered pear growers as a variety to follow Bart- 
lett, which is superior to the many sorts now grown for that 
purpose. It was obtained from a cross between Bartlett and 
Josephine de Malines and ripens its fruit from a month to six 
weeks later than Bartlett. The flavor is sweet and vinous. 
The flesh is white, tender, buttery, and juicy, making this 
one of the very best flavored pears of its season. 

Phelps and Pulteney are sister seedlings coming from a 
cross between Winter Nelis and Russet Bartlett. Both are 
superior to Bartlett in flavor and prolong the season for the 
Bartlett type of pear. Phelps ripens around Thanksgiving and 
keeps until Christmas, while Pulteney ripens about a month 
after Bartlett and continues in season until Phelps is ready. 


When and Why to Scrape Trees 


A healthy fruit tree seldom needs scraping, but neglected 
trees sometimes have long, loose, rough bark, which makes an 
excellent hiding place for insects. Such trees should be scraped, 
but even then only the loose outer bark should be removed. 
It is a mistake to scrape into the live, healthy tissue. 

The best tool with which to scrape is a three-cornered 
scraper, such as may be secured at almost any seed store. 
An old hoe will make a handy tool for this work if the 
handle is cut down to two feet in length. The best time to 
scrape trees is in March or April, when growth is beginning 
to take place. Do not scrape deep, for then the protecting bark 
will be removed, and the live, growing tissue injured. Pick 
up and burn all scrapings, to destroy whatever insects’ eggs 
they may have upon them. 


Grafted Grapes Prove Superior 


Greatly improved quality and increased yields of fruit are 
the chief advantages to be gained by grafting desirable varie- 
ties of grapes on hardy root stocks, according to F. E. Glad- 
win, the well-known grape specialist. 

Such well-known varieties of American grapes as Dela- 
ware, Campbell, Niagara, Concord, Iona, Catawba, etc., 
have certain defects which detract from their value as com- 
mercial possibilities, says Mr. Gladwin. Some of them set 
more fruit than they can mature; some are erratic in their 
bearing habits and are over-sensitive to soil conditions; while 
some have the “‘off-year’’ habit to a marked extent or tend 
to “‘run-out’’ or deteriorate in yield and quality. Although 
grafting is not a cure-all, many of these defects have been 
overcome by grafting these varieties on hardy root stocks. 

Clinton, Riparia Gloire, and Rupestris St. George were 
used as root stocks in many experiments, and several standard 
varieties were bench-grafted on them by the ship-and-tongue 
method. Records have now been obtained for a sufficiently 
long time to show that American grapes can be materially 
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improved in quality, that yields can be increased, and that 
more vigorous vines can be obtained by bench-grafting desir- 
able varieties on suitable root stocks. 

The cost of grafting is still a serious handicap. Indications 
are, however, that cheaper methods will soon follow and in 
the meantime grape growers are urged to give the method a 
trial on a small scale. Certainly, in small vineyards for home 
use grafted vines are to be preferred to those propagated by 
cuttings. 


New Apple Varieties 


Planting stocks are available of fourteen promising new 
varieties of apples, most of them originating from crosses 
made by the fruit breeders at the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., according to an announcement by the New York 
Cooperative Fruit Testing Association, which propagates and 
distributes stocks of the station’s new fruits. 

The varieties listed as ready for spring shipment include a 
new Astrachan, Cortland, Early McIntosh, Lodi, Macoun, 
Medina, Milton, Orleans, Red Gravenstein, Red Sauce, Red 
Spy, Sweet Delicious, Sweet McIntosh, and Tioga. All of 
these varieties are worth trying on a small scale. 

Early McIntosh, Milton, McIntosh, Cortland, and Ma- 
coun, in the order named, afford a remarkable collection of 
varieties which will make it possible to put the popular 
McIntosh type of apple on the market from August until late 
winter, declares Dr. U. P. Hedrick, station horticulturist, who 
hopes to develop varieties that will make possible a McIntosh 
apple for every day in the year. 

Red Gravenstein and Red Spy are also highly recommended 
because of their desirable solid red color which is so much in 
demand. Where new plantings of Gravenstein or Spy are 
contemplated, these red sorts should be set out in preference 
to the old varieties. 

The Fruit Testing Association has a booklet describing the 
varieties that it has available for distribution, which will be 
sent free of charge to anyone interested in new fruits. In addi- 
tion to the new apple varieties named above, the Association 
is distributing several varieties of pears, cherries, plums, rasp- 
berries, and strawberries, and one new variety each of peach 
and nectarine. 


Crossing Among the Cucurbitaceae* 


There appears to be considerable interest among gardeners 
about the crossing of cucumbers with summer squash and 
other members of the cucurbitaceae family of plants. A list is 
here given indicating kinds which will cross and those which 
will not cross. 


Kind Crosses Only With: 
Cucumbers English cucumber, snake cucumber, and 
(Cucumis sativi) gherkin 
Melons, Muskmelon Cantaloupe. 


(Honey Dew) 
(Cucumus melo) 
Squash. Summer and winter 
squash of bush type. 
(Cucurbita pepo) 


Pumpkin gourd (crook neck, straight neck) . 
Greek squash, pie pumpkins, vegetable mar- 
rows, Scallop and Pattypan, Golden cus- 
tard, and Des Moines. All will cross with 
each other. 

Hubbard squashes, Bay State, large turbans, 
Marblehead and Boston Marrow. Cross with 
each other. It is possible to cross members 
of the bush types and runner types by hand 
and it is possible that there may be some 
crossing in the field. 

Cushaws, Canada Crookneck, Japanese 
Crookneck, Dunkard, and Sweet Potato 
pumpkins. These are not common in New 
England. 

Citron. 


Squash. Summer and winter 
running squash. 
(Cucurbita maxima) 


Squashes 
(Cucurbita moschata) 


Watermelon 
(Citrillis vulgaris) 
When a cross takes place between any kinds of varieties 

which will readily cross, the effect is only visible on the crop 

on which the cross is made. The effect of crossing will be vis- 
ible only on plants from the crossed seed and then only if the 





*Market Garden Bulletin, Waltham, Mass 
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itcietcdine for Every Place 











= Hedges and screens of living ever- 
greens cost less and are worth more 
than fences. Evergreens are on duty 
all the year, rarely need repairs and 
never need repainting. 
For Evergreen hedges, for instance: 
100 1,000 

15,000 White Spruce— 

5 to 12 in., twice 

transplanted $10.00 $78.00 
8,500 Japan Red Pine— 


18 to 24 in., trans- 








planted ...... . 15.00 80,00 
7,000 Austrian Pine— 

10 to 12 in., twice 

transplanted ... 30.00 225.00 


A Grade for Every Purpose 
Hundreds of thousands of trees for 
reforesting — seedlings and small 
transplanted grades. 

Large trees and shrubs for immedi 
ate landscape effects. Send for new 
price list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church Street 


New York City 











CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM 


(KATSURA TREE) 


It is one of the most interesting and beautiful Japanese trees introduced 
by the Arnold Arboretum. The habit when young is very much like the 
Lombardy Poplar, but later it spreads out into a broad, pyramidal tree. 
The leaves are oval to blunt heart-shaped, opening delicate rose-pink to 
purple, becoming a rich medium to light green, turning clear yellow oc- 
casionally tinged with scarlet in autumn. 


Trees 3 to 4 feet, $1.50 each; $12.50 per ten. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Write now for catalog of our full line of stock 








SEED 


FOR NURSERYMEN 


ety po Iris - Phlox - Peonies 


Perennials 


Send for List HILLSIDE GARDENS 


T. D. HATFIELD 
Wellesley 














Mass. | ey Amesbury, Mass. 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 


Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 
Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Crnamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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Beautify 


Those Bare Unsightly Places 


Benefit 
Those Dear Old Struggling Trees 
With 


PACHYSANDRA 


The Plant That Grows in the 


SHADE 


and 
Duplicates Forest Conditions 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Grown in Great Quantity 


by 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Plants for Shady Places 
NARBERTH, PA. 











Native'Flower Seeds 
From the desert hills of Idaho 
Send for List 
D. H. SNOWBERGER 
Payette Idaho 

















T's 
Book 


arden 
FOR years the guide book 


of amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners in the suc- 
cessful growing of Vege- 


tables and Flowers. The 
new edition is the best yet, 
with its hundreds of illus- 
trations and color plates of 
all that is best in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs, and its 
valuable and inter- 
esting cultural in- 
formation. 








A copy free if you mention 
HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 


character in question is stronger than the character on the 
female variety. This is the reason why a variety may seem 
pure as long as none of the plants are self-pollinated. If the 
flower on a crossed type becomes self-pollinated the seed from 
that fruit will break up into various types of plants and fruit 
colors. 


The Sourwood, a Double Duty Tree 


North American tree, worthy of being planted more 

generally, is the Sourwood, or Oxydendrum arboreum. 
The Oxydendrum belongs to the Ericaceae or Heath family, 
but unlike most members of that family, it has deciduous 
leaves, which fall in late autumn. Although a native of the 
southern forests and mountain slopes, the Sourwood has 
proved perfectly hardy in New England. It derives its name 
“Oxydendrum” from the Greek, meaning “‘Sour Tree,’’ be- 
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Star Roses 
Our “Star Guid. > Good 
Roses,” 100 paves pro. 
fusely illustrated 1 colo, 
)| pictures and descr ses ove, 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twely, 
roses that grow welj 
and bloom profv:ely 4). 
most everywhere “Sta; 
Roses,”” the only trade. 
marked roses, are guar. 
anteed to bloom 
The “Star Guide” jy 
FREE—write today! 
The Conard-Pyle Co, 
Star Rose Gro: ers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Sox 27 
West Grove, )a 




























Guaranteed to bloom 





= 


You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 

















Flowers of the Sourwood Tree 


cause the foliage has an acid taste. It is said that hunters lost 
in the woods could temporarily allay their thirst by chewing 
the twigs and leaves of the Sourwood. 

A slender, graceful tree, with a smooth, grey bark, the Ox- 
ydendrum grows from 15 to 60 feet in height. The lustrous 
leaves, which are smooth in texture, are a handsome bronze- 
green when they first unfold in the spring. During the sum- 
mer the foliage is a bright, shiny green. The Sourwood is 
especially valuable for its autumn foliage of brilliant scarlet, 
suffused with gold, and creates a glorious effect when light- 
ened up by the rays of the sun. This tree has the added feature 
of retaining its foliage until very late, it still being attractive 
this year as late as November third. 

But the beauty of the Sourwood is not only in its autumn 
color, for it has handsome flowers. It blooms in late July or 
early August and has the distinction, I believe, of being the 
only American tree flowering in this vicinity in early August. 
The bell-shaped flowers, somewhat similar to the Lily-of-the- 
Valley, are borne in loose drooping panicles or racemes, at 
the ends of the branches, and are sometimes as much as a foot 
in length. Following the flowers, come the pale russet fruits, 











Convincing Proof 


“Nation-wide reputation for placing 
on the market selected Dutch buibs of 
the highest quality, largest size and at 
the lowest price in the history of the 
bulb industry. Thousands of letters 
being received from every state in the 
Union giving testimony to the wonder- 
ful values offered.” 


Extra large variety of Bulbs offered in 
our 1928 catalog. The only catalog ever 
printed to contain so many testimonials. 
MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 
Gen. Post Office, Box 233, New York City 








$6.00 Collection 
Hardy Alpine Plants 


4 Blue Himalayan Asters 
4 Blue Hare Bells 
4 White Mountain Sandwort 
4 Dwarf Crimson Thyme 
4 Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
4 Running blue Phlox 
Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 











OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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hanging in drooping clusters, and they are very effective 
among the brilliant autumn coloring of the leaves. 

The Sourwood naturally prefers rich woods, and likes 
some shade, but it can be grown in any location where Rho- 
dodendrons and other plants of the Erica or Heath family 
thrive. It is rather slow in becoming established, but is easily 
cultivated in a fairly good soil, but an acid soil, with a mulch 
of oak leaves to retain moisture and to create acidity. If you 
have a naturally acid soil, here is a tree that is admirably 
adapted to those conditions. 

Hemlock Hill, in the Arnold Arboretum, is lovely at any 
time of the year, but in late October it is more than lovely, it 
is enchanting, for then the gorgeous fiery crimson of the Sour- 
woods stands out in striking contrast against the deep green 
of the hemlocks and laurel. A little farther on, the silver 
bark and the golden leafage of a stalwart Beech, here and 
there, reflects a soft silvery yellow, as in the afterglow of an 
autumn sunset. Green and yellow ferns nestle at the foot 
of the grey rocks on the steep hillside. With the murmuring of 
the brook, at the foot of the forest glen, one could almost 
see a myriad of fairies tripping and dancing among the golden 
leaves in this delightful spot. 

—DMargaret Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


The Lewisia in New Hampshire 


Dear Sir:—Regarding the article on Lewisia in the Janu- 
ary 1 issue of Horticulture, I would say that I have had three 
plants of L. rediviva growing in a small rockery at Proctors- 
ville, Vt. These plants have survived three winters with no 
protection. Frequently the thermometer has registered 25 or 
more below zero. L. oppositifolia I have had for one year 
only, but it survived the winter. 

—Harold G. Rugg. 
Hanover, N. H. 


A Good Greenhouse Plant 


Clerodendron fallax is of great value for decorative pur- 
poses, the brilliant scarlet blooms contrasting well with the 
deep green foliage, and considering the time it lasts in flower 
it is a most desirable plant to cultivate. 

It may easily be raised from either seeds or cuttings and 
both methods are useful, but the former gives the least trouble 
as the plants are destroyed immediately after flowering and 
thus they do not become a harbor for insect pests. 

Three separate sowings may be made in January, March, 
and the end of May. Sow the seed in plants of light soil and 
place in a bottom heat of 85 degrees. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle pot into three-inch pots with a final 
shift into six-inch or seven-inch pots. The potting compost 
may consist of two parts loam, one part peat, one part rough 
leaf soil and a liberal admixture of coarse silver sand. Firm 
potting is advisable and they should be grown on in a pit 
with a night temperature of 55 to 60 degrees, which may be 
allowed to rise with the sun to 85 or 90 degrees. 

The plants are gross feeders and when the pots are full of 
roots they should be given manure water three times a week. 
They may also be given light topdressings of Clay’s fertilizer 
mixed in equal parts with fine soil. 

As soon as the flower spikes begin to appear, gradually 
give more air and eventually move to the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, where they will remain objects of beauty for a 
long time. 

To obtain an early flowering batch a few plants may be 
saved annually and the shoots pruned back to within two or 
three inches of their base. 

In this manner a succession of bloom will be obtained from 
May to December. The May sown plants should be grown 
in a rather dry, intermediate temperature, otherwise they are 
liable to damp. Red Spider and Aphis sometimes attack this 
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station. 
$1.50. 











Write Sor this 
New Folder 


It goes without saying that you're deeply interested in 
getting maximum results from your soil. 
beautifully illustrated in full color—gives you a clear idea 
of the value and economy of GPM Peat Moss. 
use it for flowers, shrubs, vegetables; how to use it with 
transplants, potted plants and cuttings: how to get the 
most for your labor and money is explained. 


Thoroughly incorporated G P M Peat Moss compacts loose 


PEAT MOSS 


and study all the advantages at your leisure this 
Winter. Then order soon and have GPM on hand 
ready for action! 

GPM Peat Moss is shipped in burlapped bales con- 
taining at least eight bushels—dry and light. Price, 
$4.00 a bale, F.O. B. a shipping point near your 
Sample test bale, postpaid to your door— 
Small sample free. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., /mporters 
29-P-Burling Slip 
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This folder— 


How to 


soils and loosens the clayey. It ab- 
sorbs 8 to 10 times its weight of 
water, retaining plant food in so- 
lution for plant roots. It helps to 
develop nitrates and is an attractor 
of oxygen. Thus it acts as an 
aerifier. 


Be sure to send for this folder 


New York, N. Y. 

















Choice Dahlias Reasonable 


100 Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 
catalog—$5.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 








FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 


A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us this spring. Grounds open 
every day; no business transacted on 
Sunday. Located on Wm. Penn High- 
“ (Pa. route No. 3) 12 miles west 
of Reading. 











Established 1866 


Naperville Nurseries 


Naperville, Illinois 
Choice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, 


Shrubs, Vines and Evergreens 


If you do not receive our cata- 
log, a card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy "Mums. Barbara Cumming, 
(Yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster. Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 
Connecticut 











Bristol 





Little Evergreen Trees 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE and other 
choice varieties of Spruce, Fir, Larch, 
Pine, Arborvitae, Cypress and Boxwood 
seedlings and transplants are offered in 
our BIG LIST OF LITTLE EVERGREEN 
TREES. Ask for Big List No. 4. 


H. J. ZACK CO. 


Growers of Little Evergreen Trees 
Deep River 


Connecticut 


POSITION WANTED—On Private es- 


tate, greenhouse and outside work, flowers 
and vegetables. 
“Horticulture.” 


Address: Bel. Care of 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 
100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 


H. E. JONES LIS? 





GLORIOUS ROCK 
——GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
15 distinct vars., $1.50; 32 vars., 
$2.50. 

Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 


Glen Hall Leicester, England 














Still Another 


NeW ze 
rLabel -—..- 


METAL 
The satisfaction users have 











had with our labels has led FASILY 
to a demand for new forms, READ 
to make use more universal. . 
- WITHOUT 
Here is the latest for labeling STOOPING 


trees, shrubs, perennial plants, 
etc. Read without bending. 

Garden Label, No. 62, 15- 
inch stake. Label interchange- 
able; size 1% x3%”. aN 
Price complete, $3 per 

















doz. Postage 25c¢ additional. 


Stake is thoroughly weather proofed. Writ- 
ing or printing on label is indented with 
stylus sent with each order. No ink used. 
The best moderate priced iabel of the 
kind. Sold by many seedsmen and nursery- 
men. If your dealer cannot supply, order 
direct from the factory. This is only one 
style of our various Plant and Tree Labels. 
Illustrated circular free. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
\, West Cheshire Connecticut 
& C] 
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REGALE LILY BULBS AND SEED 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
own in our cool moist climate are strong, 
ll of energy, and make good when 
planted elsewhere. 
REGALE LILY sti, 


er 
Per 100 1,000 


Diameter Stock 
%to % in. Planting $1.50 $10.00 
%to %in. Planting 2.00 15.00 
%tol in. Blooming 8.00 20.00 
1 tol%in. Blooming 7.50 60.00 
1% tol%in. Blooming 10.00 75.00 
1% to2 in. Blooming 15.00 135.00 
2 to2%in. Blooming 20.00 175.00 


Special prices on larger sizes 
REGALE LILY SEED—POSTPAID 
% oz. about 1,000 seed $1.00 
4,00 


oz. a 2.00 

% Ib. ** 16,000 ‘* 6.00 
% Ib. ‘* 82,000 ‘* 9.00 
3 mf. ‘* 64,000 ‘* 20.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
‘‘Nothing better for forcing’’ 
Postage Prepaid 


Per Oase 250 Pips $10.00 
Per Case 600 Pips 18.00 
Per Case 1,000 Pips 85.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
For outdoor planting 
Strong field clumps $20.00 per 100 
Pips for lining out 10.00 per 1000 
Orders Should Be Placed Now 
Bulbs Will Be Packed and Held in Cold 
Storage for I:imediate Shipment 
GEORGE LAWLER — BULB GROWER 
Gardenville 
Tacoma, Washington 





SOMETHING 


REALLY NEW! 


A tiny, bright orange red, Tomato, 
for next Christmas’ decorations. 


That’s Solanum acauleatissimum. 
Easily raised from seed and will last 
all winter. We are mailing a descrip- 
tive circular free, or for $1.00 we will 
send a packet of seed, postpaid. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shelburne, Vermont 





Plant Some Glads and Grow a Hobby 


HARBINGER 


New in color, a burnt orange or terra 
cotta. Rated 95 exhibition; 94 commer- 
cial; 97 landscape. Tremendous multi- 
plier. Large bulbs $2.50, % size $1.25. 
Trial offer, 1 large, 2 small and 12 bulb- 
lets, $5.00. Send for list of other vari- 


eties. 
E. M. SANFORD 


Madison New Jersey 





Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. | 


long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 aq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. OC. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 


GLAD GREETINGS 


GLADIOLUS—ROSE MIST 
PRIMULINUS GRANDIFLORUS 

ROSE MIST has been one of the most 
consistent prize winners. ROSE MIST 
won ist prize in its class at the Great 
Boston Show of the New England Gladi- 
olus Society in August, 1927, and also the 
same spikes won the Achievement Medal 
as the best spikes in all the Primulinus 
and Primulinus Grandiflorus Classes in 
this great show. Rose Mist won Ist 
prize and also 2nd prize in the great A. 
G. 8. Exhibition at Hartford, in August, 


1927. 
MY OFFER 

From January 15th to February 28, 
1928, I offer one bulb of ROSE MIST— 
also one bulb each of ETHELYN, HAR- 
MONIA, MRS. WILLIAM E. CLARK, and 
SUNNYMEDE—5 bulbs in all of the beau- 
tiful choice Fischer Varieties for the sum 
of $1.00. 

WM. EDWIN CLARE 


Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 


My list of 100 “BEST” or “FAVORITE” 
Glads on application 








HORTICULTURE 


plant. The best preventative against the former is to grow the 
plants quickly and well in a warm temperature and keep the 
air heavily charged with moisture. 
Specimen plants of Clerodendron fallax are obtained by 
pinching back the leading shoots and potting on as required. 
—T. H. Everett. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Small-Flowered Single Dahlia 


Dahlia Mercki is one of the species of dahlia, also known as 
dahlia glabrata. It makes a beautiful plant of slender spreading 
growth. The flowers are single and smaller than those of 
other kinds, varying from white to pale lilac, in some ways 
resembling flowers of the cosmos. Plants are easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown in February. The seedlings, 
potted on and hardened off, will be ready for planting out 
early in June, and they will begin to flower in August, con- 
tinuing until frost. This dahlia’s dwarf growth adapts it for 
positions unsuitable for the ordinary dahlia. Judging by in- 
quiries and comments about it the past few years, it seems to 
be very little known or grown. It would be most useful on 
large estates for massing or cut flowers. It forms tubers more 
slender than the ordinary dahlia which make them difficult to 
winter, though it can be done with care. Still, anyone who 
grows it need not worry about storing tubers, as it sets seed 
freely and is easily grown from seed. It is well worth growing, 
as the stems arch slightly, making them more graceful either 
on the plant, or when used as cut flowers. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard University 
Botanic Garden. 


Cacti as Garden Plants 


Dear Sir:—I am very much interested in your magazine, 
but I should like to see more frequent mention of the wonder- 
ful and interesting cactus plants that grow in the deserts. 
They are wonderful, not only for their odd appearance but 
for the lovely, beautiful flowers they give us. I lived in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. for 14 years, and had a lovely cactus garden 
there. The flowers borne on these unusual plants are large, 
some nearly six inches across. They are like orchids and of 
all colors. They bloom at different times through the summer 
and are a constant surprise and joy. Yet very few people seem 
to know about them. I know of only one garden in West 
Chester, Pa. where they are grown. Here in the east they 
must be brought into a house during the severe winters, but 
can be planted out in the spring. They require very little 
care and very little water. I hope that some of the garden 
clubs around Philadelphia will take an interest in these plants, 
and that the members will have them in their gardens. I 
feel sure they would be pleased with them. 

In rockeries in northern climates the Opuntia furnish a 
variety of kinds that will make a display hard to rival. 

—AMrs. James Mauran Rhodes. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLY. 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 
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RARE SPECIMENS) 


Catalogue, bargain offers, and large 
package mixed cacti seeds, 25c. Cactus 
Candy, handsome boxes, pound $1.35 
prepaid. DESERT PLANT CO., Sta- 
\) tion A, Box 95. El Paso, Texas. 



























Featuring many of the World’s Finest 


From finest Giant Flowered exhibition 
Varieties. 


Hand pollenized, private stock. High- 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Box 181-F 





KEMP’S CATALOGUE |] ilies of Eastern Asia” 


(1928) 


Is Waiting for You By E. H. Wilson 
Dahlias and Gladiolus. Only a few copies of this 
DAHLIA SEED 
great book left 


Surplus from private stock. 
GLADIOLUS SEED Price $7.50 


est grade seed ever offered. 
JAPANESE IRIS SEED 
KEMP’S Orchid Flowered Strain 


Order from HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Breeder and Grower 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 





Boston, Mass. 





TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect for $1.00. 


Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 


| $3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Clay’s Fertilizer 


Numerous successful greenhouse men 
know the merits of this reliable and 
quick acting fertilizer. 

We receive frequent importations and 
can promptly supply all wants. 


7 Ibs. $1.25, 14 Ibs. $2.25, 28 lbs. $4, 
56 Ibs. $7.75, 112 Ibs. $15 
f.o.b. Boston 


Fiske Seed Company 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL 8Q. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


celebrated its 
One Hundredth Anniversary 


on 


November 28th, 1927 


The Society was heartily congratulated 


On the accessibility, comfort, and attractiveness 
of its new rooms. 


On its Library which has been brought up-to- 
date and is now conveniently arranged and 
thoroughly indexed. 


On the spacious and beautiful auditorium in the 
same building where future exhibitions will be 
held, and where lectures (free to all members) 
will be given during the winter. 

On its association with the Massachusetts and 
New York Societies in the publication of Horti- 
culture, which each member receives semi- 
monthly without additional charge. 

On its co-operation with the Florist’s Club of 
Philadelphia and other interests in the main- 
tenance of the Philadelphia Flower Show, which 
is becoming an annual event in the month of 
March. 

On its pleasant relations with the various Gar- 
den Clubs of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

On its financial ability to maintain its low rate 
of membership ($3.00). 

Members and friends are invited to inspect the 
new rooms at 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
oF New York, INc. 
cordially invites you and your friends 


to attend a course of lectures 


to be held in 
CHICKERING HALL 


27 West 57TH STREET, NEW YorK CIty 


Thursday evenings at 8:15 o'clock 





January 19th, 1928 


Alpine Flowers of North America, and their 
Cultivation in Rock Gardens 


Illustrated 
By Herpert W. GLeason, Lecturer and Author 


February 2nd, 1928 
The Development and Culture of the Iris 
Illustrated 
By JoHn C. WIsTER 


President, The American Iris Society 


February 16th, 1928 
Farming for “Bouquets” on the Cote D’Azur 
Illustrated in color 


By Mrs. WHEELER H. PECKHAM, 
N. Y. Botanical Garden 





A Lecture 


by 


Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
K. B. E. 


The Noted English Author and 
Landscape Architect 


Subject: 
Modern Garden Design 
at 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


on Monday, February 13 
at 3 P.M. 


Free to Members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Non-members’ Tickets are $1.00 














Warmth with sufficient ventilation, Ease 
and cheapness in applying, Greatest cov- 
erage per dollar, Best winter protection. 


UCKWHEAT HULLS 


Will 
“Light veneer” M [ulch 


tetetetet 


Folder and prices upon request 
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Plant Label coop ?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—— WE HAVE IT. 





DAYTON MILLING CO. 


820 Main Street 


Towanda, Pa. 








Perennials 
Greenhouses 


Gardens, Lawns 


Growing Plants 
Poultry Litter 
Wet. 180 Ibs. One bag, one bale or a carload 
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Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Painting 


For pamphlets worth having 


write to 


B. HAMMOND 
New York 











END for the seed catalogues. Do not be afraid to try some- 

thing new each year. Experiments help to increase the pleas- 
ure of garden making. But do not go back on the old standbys 
until you are sure you have found something better. 


Christmas Poinsettias should be stored until after May and 
allowed to remain perfectly dry. A good place is under the 
bench or in a warm room. In May, cuttings may be started 
for new plants. 


Greenhouse plants to start from seed this month include 
begonias, Asparagus plumosus, Grevillea robusta, Dracaena 
and Smilax. 

Bourgainvillea plants may be bought now for forcing. 


Single early tulips will force quickly now, but the double 
tulips cannot be forced as readily until February. 


The seeds of hardy asters sown now will give plants which 
will bloom next fall. Hardy asters grown in pots make good 
plants for house decoration in the autumn. 


Cuttings of evonymus and pachysandra will root quickly 
at this time. 


If a considerable number of potatoes are stored in bins, a 
little lime sprinkled among them will help to prevent decay 
and early sprouting. 

The pruning of all trees can be done, but, unless there are 
a large number, the warmer weather of late February or early 
March will make the work less disagreeable. Grapes may be 
pruned to advantage now. | 

Spraying is important, especially where San José scale is 
found. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 











Insecticides .. . 
a necessity !!! 
BEAUTIFUL. healthy plants, flow- 


ers and shrubs are only attained 
thru the intelligent use of proven in- 
secticides and consistent spraying. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has been 
recognized as the standard insecticide 
for more than twenty years by lead- 
ing florists and estate superintendents 
in all sections of the country. Power- 
ful and effective, yet harmless to the 
most tender plants... clean... easy 
to apply . . . out-of-doors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of America. 1 
quart $1.00, 1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Two rows of Burpee’s Branching Sweet Corn stripped of husk and foliage to show 
the ears. Note the even height of the plants, 6% feet tall, and their enormous yield. 


New Vegetables «na Flowers 


ee . URPEE’S Branching is a sensational new 
“Png, TOY 


Sweet Corn with four, five, and even 
culture the average is three ears per plant— 
1928 that is, twice the yield of any other Sweet 


Sweet Pea 
FLUFFY 


six ears on a single plant. Under field 
Corn. The ears are large, 7 inches long, and 
are closely set with deep pearly white kernels 


as sweet and luscious as only real good Sweet 
Corn can be. 


Our New Sweet Peas for 1928 include Fluffy 
Ruffles, the first of the ‘‘ruffled’’ Sweet Peas. 
Duplexed and ruffled to such an extent that it 
is almost globular in shape. Twelve sprays 
make a more massive bunch than’ eighteen 
sprays of an ordinary sweet pea. 


BURPEE'’S 


JANUARY 15, 1928 


: ANNUAL 


This is a dependable, garden book, 
with 172 pages full of pictures and 
garden information. Market growers 
and florists use Burpee’s Annual as 







The New Burpee Dahlias, originating on our 
Fordhook Farms, have never been surpassed. 
The Burpee Dahlias won the highest awards 
at every show at which they were exhibited 












in 1927. 


Read about the New Dahlia ‘‘Goldcrest’’ in 
Burpee’s Annual. 


a reference book and every home gar- 
dener should have a copy of it. 
Burpee’s Annual offers the best in 
Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 
Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and 
Roses. You will find it an interest- 
ing and helpful garden guide, describ- 
ing the super quality Vegetables and 
Flowers you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden. 
If you are interested in gardening, 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. 
Write for Burpee’s Annual today. 


New 
Dahlia 
Goldcrest 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
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